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Recycling efforts double in second year 


Oregon program 
‘clearly ahead ’ 
of other states 


Oregon’s cold recycling program 
for asphalt pavements, now in its 
second year, has emerged as a 
trend setter. 

After a busy summer of recycling 
projects, Oregon is ‘‘clearly ahead” 
of any other state in the nation, said 
Dale Allen, Region 4 engineer. 

About 200 centerline-miles of 
state highways in Central and East- 
ern Oregon have been chewed up 
by a huge milling machine and 
reconstructed as ‘‘new’”’ pavement 
this summer. 

The ‘‘cold planing’’ method 
allows pavement to be recycled in 
place. It differs from the common 
method used by contractors of 
returning the pulverized pavement 
to an asphalt plant to be reworked 
before it is returned to the job. 

By not trucking the material 
away from the work site, contrac- 
tors can save on transportation 
costs. Previously, that had eroded 
much of the savings on such jobs. 

The cold recycling method is an 
“old idea’ that hadn’t advanced 
until recently, Allen said. And now, 
after refinements, recycled pave- 
ment is a ‘more predictable prod- 
uct.” 

In 1984, Oregon was in a “‘strictly 
testing stage’’ with recycling, 
although it was one of the first 
states to latch onto the idea. 


See RECYCLING, Page 5 


A GOOD IDEA--Recycling pavement using the “cold planing” method has 


become increasingly popular in Oregon, and now, after two years of 
recycling in the state, other states are looking to Oregon for the latest in 
pavement recycling research. The recycling train (above) chews up the old 
pavement, using a huge milling machine, then replaces with “new.” Region 4 
Engineer Dale Allen ( inset photo ) explains the process to ODOT Director 


Talbot “Director of Year’ 


Fred Miller. 


Atiyeh: ODOT, take a bow 


Nothing like a pat on the back 
for a job well done. 

ODOT Director Fred Miller 
received a letter from Gov. Vic 
Atiyeh at the close of the summer 
construction season, thanking him 
“for something that did not hap- 
pen.” 

Atiyeh wrote: “I did not receive 
stacks of mail and countless tele- 
phone calls from irate motorists 
wanting to vent their anger about 
being held up in highway con- 
struction zones from one end of 
Oregon to the other. 

“And since | happen to know 
that record-setting construction 
activity was in progress the length 
and breadth of the state, | find the 
lack of hostility little short of 
remarkable. | hope you will relay 
my appreciation to those respon- 


sible for converting what could 
have been a tourism disaster into a 
true Oregon welcome to this 
state. 

“| recall that you and State 
Highway Division officials briefed 
me last spring on your plans to let 
motorists know what to expect-- 
as they planned their journey and 
as they were on the road. 

“Your efforts paid big divi- 
dends. 

“| know that State Highway 
Engineer Larry Rulien works hard 
to make sure motorists have a 
“good trip.” The kind of effort 
displayed during the summer of 
Expo 86 by the Oregon Depart- 
ment of Transportation is an 
excellent example of going out of 
the way to achieve such a worthy 
goal.” 


Dave Talbot, State Parks admin- 
istrator, has been named ‘‘Director 
of the Year’’ by the National Asso- 
ciation of State Parks Directors. 

A committee _ 
of six parks | 
administrators | 
from other 
states selected 
Talbot over 
nominees from 
throughout the 
country. The 
award was 
announced at 
the associa- 
tion’s annual 
conference in 
Hershey, Pa., on Sept. 5. 

Talbot, with 21 years as Parks 
administrator, has served in that 
position longer than any other 
Oregon State Parks administrator 
and for the second longest among 


Dave Talbot 


other state parks administrators 
nationwide. 

He is responsible for the state’s 
ocean shores, the Willamette River 
Greenway, Oregon’s Scenic Water- 
ways, the Historic Preservation Pro- 
gram and nearly 225 state parks. 

Talbot served as president of the 
national directors’ association from 
1968-72 and has been active in sev- 
eral national organizations. He 
received a meritorious service 
award from the National Society for 
Park Resources in 1975 and a sim- 
ilar award in 1983 from Gov. Vic 
Atiyeh. 

Talbot is a charter member of the 
American Academy for Park and 
Recreation Administration, which is 
limited to the top 100 park profes- 
sionals in the U.S. 

He holds a master’s degree in 
parks and recreation administration 
from the University of Oregon. 
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A message 


from the director ... 
LET ce ee ee 


We are coming to the end of another busy summer. That’s one 
thing--a busy time of it--that we seem to be able to count on year 
after year. 

This year, we had the additional factor of Expo 86 traffic to impact 
our highways and parks programs. The Motor Vehicles Division 
didn’t need any additional traffic to keep extremely busy. 

I always expect that we will do our jobs effectively and be 
sensitive to serving the public. Our employees take pride in that, and 
we have a tradition of doing quality work. Consequently, | focus 
more on how we are providing the “extra” touches that make us 
more successful. There were some outstanding examples this sum- 


@ Highway Division employ- 
ees made a special effort to 
accommodate traffic and keep 
the public informed about their 
activities. In addition, they 
worked to keep our rest areas in 
especially good shape. These 
steps are consistent with State 
Highway Engineer Larry 
Rulien’s emphasis on giving the 
public a “good trip.” 

We received lots of good 
comments and letters about 
how the work was being done 
and the additional effort taken 
to let people know where there 
might be traffic problems. 

The nicest letter was from the governor, who travels frequently 
around the state. He was very complimentary about how travelers 
were accommodated in some major construction jobs and how well 
our information program worked. 


STATEWIDE PRAISE 


e@ In an informal meeting with the Legislative Interim Committee 
on Transportation, we asked what comments any of them had about 
our programs. A remark that stood out was the recognition of the 
efforts by our State Parks people to deal with large crowds during 
the summer. Legislators spoke favorably of our Parks employees 
being very busy, and pleasant at the same time, and of their 
innovative use of volunteers. 

@ We have all read about problems with long waiting times at 
Motor Vehicle offices. What many of you do not have the oppor- 
tunity to read are the letters that compliment our employees who are 
pleasant and courteous with the public when they arrive at the 
counter. 

While | do get letters that complain about long lines, | have had 
more that comment on favorable treatment by a DMV employee. The 
letters recognize the extra efforts that have been made to minimize 
waiting times, or make positive suggestions on how we could 
improve our operations. 


INNOVATIVE THINKING 


@ While we perform our normal day-to-day activities, we must 
continue to focus on finding new and better ways to get the job done. 
As | traveled around the state, | have been especially pleased to see 
the pride that many employees take in innovations in doing their 
work. 

Our recycling program in the Highway Division is one that | 
especially like. We are making good progress in improving our 
highway surfaces in a cost-effective way, and in a manner that 
creates some contagious enthusiasm. 

Ideas that surfaced through the Governor’s Suggestion Award 
Program, and inventions like the guardrail cleaner that you read 
about in VIA, are very rewarding to see. It shows that people are 
trying to make improvements and do their jobs more efficiently. 

@ | have one other observation from viewing our activities both in 
Salem and in the field this summer: | believe that most of us enjoy our 


jobs more when we are busy than when there is not quite enough 


to do. 
I can’t remember when that last happened. But I think that some of 


our employees may have been too pressed this summer. I sense that 
many people are working at a pace that will not be possible to 
continue month after month and year after year. It’s been a demand- 
ing summer. 

But we have performed well under pressure, and we can all feel 


good about that. I certainly do. 
tad WU 
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NEW DISPLAYS--Chery! Gribskov, executive director of the Travel Informa- 
tion Council, shows off the new lighted display panels of the Travel Info 
Centres at the North Baldock Rest Area to Highway Division Traffic Engineer 
L. E. Bud George. Thirteen centres throughout Oregon have been recently 
refurbished by Highway Division maintenance crews. The centres are 
designed to provide motorists with information about attractions and facili- 


ties in the area. 


amen Letters 


DMV staff patient, efficient 


Dick Leffler, West Portland office 
manager 
Department of Motor Vehicles: 


We spent the noon rush hour in 
your Office, from 12:05 to 1:30 p.m. 
During that time, several irate cus- 
tomer-citizens told the personnel 
at the desk their opinions of the 
“red tape” involved. 

In New York, it took four and a 
half hours to ““walk through a sim- 
ple license renewal.” The service 
was rude. 

By contrast, in your Portland 
office we were served by Miss 
Michelle Avila with courtesy, 
accuracy and quiet efficiency. She 
corrected our error, and we will be 
back with the correct data. 

| want to thank the West Port- 
land DMV staff for their collective 
patience. 


Robert Kern McFarland 
Portland 


Image building 


David Talbot 
State Parks Administrator: 


This letter is to express my sin- 
cere gratitude and that of my family 
to the State Parks and Recreation 
Division, and especially your excel- 
lent employee, John Cooper. 

My family and | recently were 
stranded at Lake Billy Chinook 
campground. | had blown a high 
pressure hose on my power steer- 
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ing pump. 

Fortunately, | had my tools and 
was able to effect emergency, tem- 
porary repairs. However, | had no 
fluid to put in the pump and 
nowhere to obtain any. 

Your employee, John Cooper, 
asked what he could do to help, 
obtained a quart of automatic 
transmission fluid and brought it to 
my location. | offered to pay for the 
fluid, however he said he could not 
accept payment, that it is part of his 
job to assist persons in distress. 

Please be assured that the $2 can 
of fluid was worth far more to your 
public relations image than the 
actual cost itself. 


Paul and Debbie Burke 
Sheridan 


‘Catch-up’ contribution 


Parks Division: 


Enclosed please find a check for 
$60 which we would like to con- 
tribute to Oregon State Parks. 

We had a tent trailer licensed in 
Montana for some time before we 
changed it to Oregon. We were 
told it didn’t need to be paid-up for 
past years. Since we used it for 
those years and enjoy Oregon 
parks and since we expected we 
would pay to ‘‘catch up” the past 
years, we would still like to contrib- 
ute this. 


J.R. Smith 
Corvallis 
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Nat’! Guard invades parks with projects 


The National Guard invaded sev- 
eral state parks this summer. 

The target? New campgrounds, 
bridges, picnic shelters and bike 
paths. 

Since July, the 1249th Engineer- 
ing Battalion of the Oregon Army 
National Guard has been working 
on 13 construction projects in six 
state parks. The work has produced 
a double benefit for the state. 

While the Parks Division gets 
major construction projects com- 
pleted that would have otherwise 
been postponed until funds 
become available, the National 
Guard receives experience in con- 
struction, engineering and support 
services fields. 

The working relationship is part 


of the Guard’s role as a ““commu- 
nity service organization’”’ that 
allows state agencies to save 
money, Capt. Dan Burrill said. 

The projects involve up to 142 
Guard members, primarily from 
units based in Salem, Astoria, 
Tillamook, Coos Bay, Dallas and 
Albany. 

Last year, through a similar 
cooperative arrangement, the 
Guard worked on several projects 
at Silver Falls State Park. The suc- 
cess of that partnership led the 
National Guard and Parks Division 
to start planning about $100,000 
worth of projects for this summer. 

But in early July, the National 
Guard learned that more than 
twice that amount might be avail- 


SUMMER PROJECT--Pfc. Richard Max (foreground) and Sgt. Ted Mowell 
work on a picnic shelter in Maud Williamson State Park, one of 13 construc- 
tion projects in six state parks that the National Guard used as training 


exercises this summer. 
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able from a training fund since 
other states hadn’t met a short 
deadline for selecting and approv- 
ing projects. 

Joe Paiva, Parks design unit 
supervisor, said the state parks 
design unit and local park offices, 
along with National Guard staff, 
“had to really hustle’ to choose 
projects, prepare plans and obtain 
necessary permits and construction 
supplies. 

Paiva particularly praised two 
members of his staff, Ray Hoth and 
Kathy Schutt-Staver, and managers 
and staff members of parks 


construction to final development 
of a 43-unit campground, including 
installation of water and electric 
lines. Most of the park sites are in 
western Oregon and on the coast. 

All phases of the work were 
designed by state park profes- 
sionals, and Parks personnel are 
responsible for inspection and 
acceptance of the completed work. 

Detroit Lake State Park--Two 
boat docks and fishing pier; 

Silver Falls State Park--Overnight 
camp loop, playground equipment, 
horse bridge, remodel of eight cab- 
ins; 


“The working relationship is part of the Guard’s role 
as a ‘community service organization’ that allows state 
agencies to save money.” 


involved with the projects. ‘Since 
this was a training exercise, some 
Guard staff needed lots of guid- 
ance,” Paiva said. 

All 13 projects, with a total cost 
of $234,500, had to be finished by 
Sept. 30, according to funding 
restrictions. 

The projects range from bridge 


Willamette Mission State 
Park--Two picnic shelters and shop; 

Maud Williamson State 
Park--Picnic shelter; 

Fort Stevens State Park--132-foot 
bike bridge, relocation of a large 
building, repair to rest room; 

Shore Acres State Park--Addition 
to shop. 


1989 WASHTO convention in Portland 


The Western Association of State Highway and Transportation 
Officials will hold its annual convention in Portland in 1989. 

More than 600 people from 16 western states 

and several federal agencies are expected to 


attend. 


Gary Potter, manager of the Highway Divi- 
sion’s Program Section, has been named chair- 
man of the host committee for the event. 


\F 


Oe Potter 


A contract has been signed with the Lloyd 
Center Red Lion as the headquarters hotel for 
the three-day convention. 


Parks’ Bean Poll: keep ‘2 surcharge 


Almost three-quarters of the people voting in the Parks Division 
“Bean Poll’’ at the Oregon State Fair believe state parks should 
continue to charge nonresidents an extra $2 to camp overnight. 

More than 8,500 fairgoers voted by dropping a bean in a “Yes’”’ 

r ‘No’ slot in response to a posted question at the division’s 
staffed booth. Seventy-two percent voted “Yes.” 

Three years ago, Parks asked a nearly identical question at the 
fair. Sixty-six percent voted “Yes” then. 

The $2 surcharge was levied by the 1977 Legislature to equalize 
support of parks among all users. Oregonians support parks 
through income taxes, user and recreation vehicle registration fees. 


Truck shroud innovator wins thanks 


Dean Osterbuhr, highway maintenance worker 3, of the 
McKenzie Bridge section crew, was recently awarded an engraved 
paperweight by the Governor’s Board for Suggestion Awards. 

His idea, to use a shroud for protecting the hydraulic pump and 
electrical clutch on certain trucks used for plowing snow, won 
thanks from Alan Lightner, manager of the Highway Division Sug- 
gestion Program and Right of Way Office Supervisor. 

Lightener wrote: ‘‘The idea demonstrates innovation and a 
desire to help do a better job with our equipment. Ideas such as 
yours enable the Oregon Highway Division to provide excellent 
service to the travelling public, and to deliver that service eco- 
nomically and efficiently.” 
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share long hours, meals, leisure 


Surveyors 


Could you spend hours driving 
with co-workers, sharing meals, 
staying in the same motels and 
spending leisure time together, as 
well as working together all week? 

Members of Parks Division’s 
Field Survey Unit do. 

And besides being congenial 
enough to spend most work days 
on the road with co-workers, they 
must be flexible enough to quickly 
switch from one type of survey 
work to another. 

“In most jobs, you don’t know 
that much about the people you 
work with,” said Lynn Boge, an 
engineering technician and 17-year 
crew veteran. ‘‘On these crews, you 
know their kids’ names and how 
their family is doing.” 

“When you eat every meal and 
drive together for hours, you’ve got 
to have something to talk about,” 
he said. 

When asked how much he trav- 
els each year, Boge grinned and 
answered, ‘‘about 60 weeks.”” Actu- 
ally, most crew members spend 80 
percent of their time on the road-- 
whenever the job is more than 70 
miles from Salem. 

Though the traveling creates 
greater camaraderie among crew 
members, they agree it’s also the 
most negative aspect of the job. 
Turnover in the crew is high. Many 
have transferred to Highway Divi- 
sion jobs with less travel and 
greater chance of promotion. 

To ease the travel burden in the 
summer, crews work four 10-hour 
days, allowing a three-day week- 
end. Some crew members believe 
this gives them more time with fam- 
ilies than people working regular 
jobs. 


Out in ““No-Man’s Land” 


Crew members said the constant 
travel keeps them in a kind of ‘‘no- 
man’s land.” 

“We're only in the Salem office 
at 7 a.m. on Mondays to get assign- 
ments, so we don’t see other staff,’”” 
said Mike Bradetich, highway 
engineer 1, who serves as lead 
worker on one of the crews. ‘And 
in the field, we work in a different 
park nearly every week, so we don’t 
get acquainted with field people, 
either.” 

Nevertheless, job satisfaction is 
high for many crew members. 


Generally, the staff works in two, 
three-member crews, consisting of 
an engineering aide, engineering 
technician and highway engineer. 
But it’s not uncommon to have one 
member leave on an emergency or 
to serve as inspector on a construc- 
tion job. The burden of work then 
falls on the remaining two mem- 
bers. 

The survey crews spend much of 
their time doing location surveys on 
park facilities such as roads, parking 
lots, buildings, boat ramps, and 
sewer and water systems. 


ws, 


BOUNDARY WORK--Engineering Aide Brad Meyers (f 


The purpose of all the work is to 
gather information for use by 
designers and engineers at head- 
quarters working on park projects. 

Bradetich considers boundary 
work the most interesting. 

He likes interaction with owners 
of property adjacent to park land. 
“We do lots of public relations 
work in explaining what we’re 
doing,” he said. 


Hostile Environment 


Occasionally, the interaction 
isn’t friendly. 


eRe ee 


oreground) holds the 


tape with Lynn Boge, Engineering Technician I, as Mike Bradetith, HE 1, peers 


through a transit. 


Child care info service 
free to working parents 


Working parents can now access 
a new computerized service for 
child care services. 

The service, available free of 
charge to anyone living and/or 
working in select Marion, Polk and 
Yamhill communities, is offered 
through Chemeketa Community 
College. 

Here’s how it works: A parent 
calls the Child Care Information 
Service phone number 585-2491 
with his or her specific needs. A 
counselor enters that information 
into a computer and later calls the 
parent with the names and phone 
numbers of three suitable child care 
providers, 


Dawn Marges, coordinator of 


the Employment and Child Care © 


Project, said counselors are trained 
to specify what information is 
known--and what is not known-- 
about the child care provider and 
facility. 

Parents can decide which serv- 
ice, if any, to consider and whether 
or not to interview a representative 
of the child care facility. 

The CCIS listings include pro- 
grams licensed with the Children’s 
Service Division, plus community 
schools, boys and girls clubs and 
informal baby sitters. 

Contact Harigun Khalsa at 585- 
2491 for more information. 


Along with descriptions of bat- 
tles with rough country, poison 
oak, snakes and yellow jackets, 
crew members each have a story 
about confrontations with hostile 
property owners. They’ve been 
chased by old ladies with shotguns 
and bitten by dogs. 

Boundary work can reach into 
history, with crews searching for a 


_ mark on a tree or a rotted post 


placed by a surveyor 100 years ago. 
When another surveyor’s mark- 
ings can’t be found, crew members 
must establish their own. 
That’s ticklish business when 
several thousands of dollars of tim- 


Crew members said 
the constant travel keeps 
them in a kind of 
“no-man’s land.” 


ber are at stake or when prime 
development property is involved. 


Accuracy is Critical 


To ensure accuracy, all calcula- 
tions are checked three times--by 
the surveyor and engineering tech- 
nician on-site and by the field sur- 
vey supervisor, Arnie Slack, in the 
Salem office. 

Slack monitors the work of the 
survey crews, schedules. assign- 
ments statewide and helps train 
new members. 

He spends three days of each 
week on jobs with the crews. 
Before a crew goes to work, Slack 
has gathered essential information, 
such as previous surveys or govern- 
ment maps. 

He’s the one who is handed 
urgent calls that a broken water or 
sewer line must be surveyed 
quickly. He'll dispatch a crew or put 
one together by pulling individuals 
from crews on other jobs. 

The extra effort he puts into his 
work has generated a sense of 
pride. ‘‘We have a good reputation 
with other surveyors,” Slack said. 
“They expect our maps to be right.”” 

“Anytime we mark a boundary, 
we're helping the Parks Division 
achieve its mission of protecting the 
resources of Oregon,” he said. 


_ 


Recycling 


Continued from Page 1 

During the summer of 1985, 78 centerline- 
miles of highway in Central Oregon received 
partial depth, cold in-place recycling. This sum- 
mer, nearly three times as much roadway was 
recycled. 

Recycling in Oregon has, to date, been lim- 
ited to Region 4 (about 160 miles this summer) 
and Region 5 (about 40 miles this summer). 
Cold recycling has been less popular in Regions 
1 or 2, possibly because, Allen said, the recy- 
cling method seems suited best for long, low- 
volume roads, where the equipment can move 
at a steady rate, and where pavement normally 
has a longer life than in urban areas. 

But Allen predicts recycling will become 
increasingly popular, particularly with cities and 
counties, if and when equipment manufactur- 
ers begin producing smaller, single-unit recy- 
cling machines. The consolidated unit would 
include a crusher, asphalt mixer and screen 
deck. 

Recycling has two advantages over standard 
asphalt overlays: It can be done more quickly 
and for less money. 

But how much cold recycling saves the tax- 
payer has yet to be proven. Some engineers 
doubt the strength of cold recycled pavement. 
Now Allen hopes to clarify studies which have, 
as yet, produced conflicting results. 

Allen was recently appointed by the Trans- 
portation Research Board of the National Acad- 
emy of Science to guide a 10-member research 
team to prepare a synthesis report on cold 
recycling. 

Through Oregon State University, Allen 
hopes to determine the strength of recycled 
pavement by subjecting core samples to fatigue 
tests. Results of that study are expected to be 
released late this fall, he said. 


Check insurance coverage before retirement 


ODOT employees planning to retire in the next year should take 
time to examine their insurance coverage during the month-long 
BUBB and SEBB open enrollment period, said Gail Sittser, person- 


nel specialist. 


Changes in insurance plans for the next policy year beginning 
Nov. 1 must be done before the Oct. 15 deadline. 
Because some health insurance plans cover employees only in a 
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Clean guardrails made easy 


Marvin Dowdy ‘‘just got tired of spending so 
much time” on the spring chore of digging sand 
out from between guardrails after a season of 
winter sanding. 

Crews dreaded the time-consuming, tedious 
and unpopular chore. A lane of traffic had to be 
shut down while a loader darted between the 
railings and pushed away the accumulated 
heaps of rubble. 

‘| thought there had to be a better way.” 

Dowdy, an assistant highway maintenance 
supervisor at Baker, was convinced some sort of 
machine should exist to make the job easier. 
But no manufacturer made such a thing. 

So he invented one. 

Together with his maintenance crew, he cre- 
ated an accessory to the blade of a motor 
grader that cleaned guardrails as the grader 
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As the machine became stronger and more 
sophisticated, it drew attention from mainte- 
nance crews from throughout Oregon and sur- 
rounding states. 

A videotape of the Richmond machine, 
shown at a region engineers’ meeting about a 
year ago, generated requests for background 
information--and a wealth of curiosity. 

At least five other states--Washington, 
Idaho, California, Nevada and Pennsylvania-- 
have inquired about the machine, according to 
Region 5 Equipment Shop Supervisor Carl 
Goldsby. 

The guardrail cleaning machine is “a very 
original idea,” one worth copying, he said. Even 
so, Wilson said he anticipated a limited applica- 
tion. It probably will be most popular with 


McNeil,senior heavy equipment mechanic; Jim Crow, heavy equipment mechanic 1; and Carl Goldsby, 


Region 5 equipment shop supervisor. 


drove parallel to the rail. When the blades 
encountered a guardrail piling, they parted, 
then sprung shut. 

The prototype--made from a recycled truck 
bed and old garage door springs-- results in ‘‘at 
least a 10-fold increase in production,” avoids 
shutting down traffic and cuts the number of 
workers needed for the job to two. 

J.X. Wilson, Region 5 maintenance engineer, 
La Grande, said he quickly recognized the 
guardrail cleaning machine’s potential for use 
statewide. Although he hasn’t been personally 
involved in the research and design of the 
machine, he said he has ‘‘pushed for it.” 

“What's fun is that it’s a home-grown prod- 
uct. It’s something we’ve conceived, and we’re 
very proud of it.” 

Dowdy’s creation, recognized about two 
years ago through the Highway suggestion 
award program, has since been refined, first in 
Richland (east of Baker) and then in La Grande, 
where crews built a stronger version. 


Gresham 


larly alpine passes, where snowfall is heaviest 
and sanding most prevalent. 

Now the idea has made its way to the Equip- 
ment and Services Unit in Salem. Tom Starr, a 
mechanical engineer with the Equipment Unit 
in Salem, said he expects designs and specifica- 
tions to be complete some time this fall. 

Bob Kuenzli, Equipment Superintendent, 
said a second videotape showing the machine 
in operation will be distributed to Oregon dis- 
trict maintenance supervisors this winter “to 
determine if there’s interest and to see if it’s 
cost-effective.” 

If the idea sells, he said, ‘possibly three or 
four” guardrail cleaning machines and “‘hope- 
fully one per region” will be manufactured for 
use in Oregon in spring 1987. 

Once complete, designs and specifications 
will be shared with other states and used for 
making duplicate machines--and for further 
improvements on the current, second genera- 
tion machine. 
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restricted service area, employees planning to travel during their 
retirement should check their coverage. Contact the Person- 


nel Section for more information at 378-6281. 


‘Wellness’ brochure listed incorrect phone 


The phone number given for the Salem office of Cascade Coun- 
seling Center, listed in the new ODOT Wellness Programs bro- 
chure, is incorrect. 

The correct number is 588-0777. 

The brochure, distributed early last month, outlines a range of 
“wellness” programs designed to promote fitness and personal 
health. 
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MAX -- The Transportation Commission rode Tri-Met’s new light-rail 
facility, dubbed MAX, between Gresham and downtown Portland following 
the commission’s September meeting at Gresham City Hall. Commissioners 
and ODOT staff members gave a unanimous “‘thumbs up” to MAX, as have 
tens of thousands of other riders since service began in early September. 


GRAVEL HIGHWAY--Richard | Burton, left, HMW 2, and Floyd Roth, HMW 3, 
straighten a sign on Hwy. 27 northwest of Brothers. The road has the 
distinction of being the longest gravel-surface highway in Oregon. 


More pavement, less gravel 


The miles of gravel surfaces and 
the miles of paved highways have 
almost completely reversed since 
creation of the Highway Depart- 
ment in 1914. 

At that time there were only 25 
miles of paved surface on what was 
to become the state system; the 
remaining 2,800 miles were gravel. 

Today’s inventory contains only 
32 miles with gravel surface on the 
7,500-mile state system. 

The longest stretch of gravel is in 
no danger of losing its status, 
according to Dick Nelson, District 
10 maintenance supervisor. The 25- 
mile road connects Hwy. 20 west of 
Brothers to Prineville Reservoir. 

The road serves several ranches 
and BLM property and provides a 
shortcut to the reservoir. But the 
average daily traffic count is not 
more than 40 vehicles, Nelson said. 
That should guarantee the road will 
remain gravel for many years, he 


Neil Boehmer, highway senior 
right of way agent, Bend, retired in 
August after 29 years of service. 

Harold Brainerd, highway right 
of way agent supervisor, Bend, 
retired Sept. 30 after 35 years of 
service. 

Jack Groves, motor vehicle office 
manager A, Stayton, retired Sept. 
30 after 24-plus years of state serv- 
ice. 

Julie Howard, highway engineer- 
ing technician 3, Salem, retired in 
August after 30 years of service. 

Donald Keyes, highway engineer 
4, Salem, retired in August after 36 
years of service. 

Harvey Reinholz, highway 
weighmaster, Ashland, retired in 
August after seven years of service. 


said. 

The gravel surface can’t be 
treated like a paved surface, he 
said. ‘It’s tricky. There’s actually 
very little gravel, so it can only be 
graded when the moisture content 
is right. Otherwise, it’s too muddy 
or it turns into a dust bowl.” 

Sometimes in winter, the gravel 
road even needs to be sanded 
because of ice and snow in shade. 

A 5.6-mile gravel highway 
between Halfway and Cornucopia 
in northeastern Oregon has pro- 
vided one benefit to the crew that 
maintains it during the summer. ‘‘It 
made us keep in practice the grad- 
ing techniques we now use on the 
graveled Hole-in-the-Wall slide 
detour,’’ said Robert Matheson, 
highway maintenance supervisor. 

The only other gravel-surfaced 
state highway is a half-mile section 
of Hwy. 36 between Pendleton and 
Cold Springs. 


_ Highway Retirees 


The Highway Retirees, an 
informal group of retired State — 
Highway Division employees, — 
meet quarterly at the Interna- — 
tional Kings Table in West 
Salem, at 1495 Edgewater N.W. 

The 11:30 a.m. meetings typ- 
ically feature guest speakers 
and are open to any former — 
highway employee, according 
to Victor Fryer, head of the 

_ group. The final meeting of the 

_ year is scheduled for Nowe 4 , 
1986. Luncheon dates for 1987 _ 

are: Feb. 3, May 5, fons 4 and > 
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Orville Aas, right of way agent to senior right of way agent, Bend. 
Darrell Austin, highway maintenance worker (HMW) 4 to highway mainte- 


nance supervisor (HMS) C, Salem. 


Randy Bednar, HMW 4 to highway maintenance foreman (HMF) 2, Klamath 


Falls. 
Paul Blackburne, HMF 2 to HMS C, The Dalles. 


Rachel Braden, engineering aide (EA) to highway engineer (HE) 1, Roseburg. 
Michael Buchanan, EA to engineering technician (ET) 1, La Grande. . 


Dale Coberly, ET 1 to HE 1, Portland. 
Dan Dollar, HMW 2 to HMW 4, Portland. 


Douglas Eakin, senior materials testing engineer to supervising highway 


engineer (SHE) B, Salem. 


Michael Eden, highway maintenance office manager (HMOM) to HMS C, 


Ontario. 

Richard Edwards, ET 2 to HE 1, Portland. 
Arthur Falls, HE 3 to SHE B, Astoria. 

Janice Gepson, EA to ET 1, Roseburg. 

John Graf, auto shop superintendent to high- 
way shop superintendent, Salem. 

David Greenberg, HE 3 to HE 4, Salem. 

Lisa Hill, clerical assistant to clerical specialist, 
Salem. 

George Hudson, HMW 2 to HMF 1, Astoria. 
Andrew Johnson, HMW 3 to HMF 1, La Grande. 
Karen Johnson, clerical assistant to clerical spe- 
cialist, Salem. 

Uwe Kuehn, HMW 2 to HMW 3, Central Point. 
Wilbur Larson, EA to ET 1, Eugene. 

Larry Little, HMW 3 to HMW 4, Clackamas 
County. 

Clairel Lollar, HMS C to HMS D, Grants Pass. 
Arthur Louie, HE 4 to SHE C, Salem. 

William McKern, HE 1 to HE 2, Medford. 

Roger Oakes, HE 1 to HE 2, Salem. 

Marina Orlando, ET 1 to HE 1, Salem. 

Kari Petersen, clerical assistant to secretary, 
Salem. 

Michael Rainey, HMW 3 to HMW 4, La Grande. 
Bonnie Rodgers, EA to ET 1, Portland. 

Jan Six, HE 2 to HE 3, Salem. 

Lesley Smith, ET 1 to ET 2, Medford. 

Wynell Soper, EA to ET 1, La Grande. 

Timothy Thomas, HMW 2 to HMW 3, Mil- 
waukie. 

Richard Unrein, HE 4 to SHE C, Salem. 

Larry Warburton, HMW 3 to HMF 1, Heppner. 


Parks Division 


Kevin Price, park ranger 2 to park manager A, 
Marion County. 

Kenneth Phifer, landscape maintenance super- 
visor to park manager B, Bandon. 

Curtis Smith, park ranger 1 to park ranger 2, 
Culver. 


Motor Vehicles Division 


Denise Akin, motor vehicle representative 
(MVR) 1, East Portland, to MVR 2, Beaverton. 
Dave Curtis, MVR 1 to MVR 2, Forest Grove. 
Al Edwards, MVR 1 to MVR 2, Corvallis. 

Pam Ezell, MVR 1 to MVR 2, Pendleton. 

James Gierke, MVR 1, Hillsboro, to MVR 2, 
Beaverton. 

Sandra Jeffus, clerical specialist to word pro- 
cessing specialist, Salem. 

Gilbert McAuslan, MVR 1, Dallas, to motor 
vehicle office manager A, Milton-Freewater. 
Eveline McGuire, clerical specialist, Salem, to 
MVR 1, Southeast Portland. 

Dorothy Mitchell, MVR 2, Gladstone, to MVR 3, 
The Dalles. 

Jay Morgensen, revenue auditor 3 to revenue 
auditor supervisor, Portland. 

Jean Parks, clerical assistant to clerical spe- 
cialist, Salem. 

Patricia Pellman, MVR 1, McMinnville, to MVR 
2, Woodburn. 

Cheryl Pulver, clerical assistant to clerical spe- 
cialist, Salem. 

Haydee Pumarejo, MVR 1, Medford, to MVR 2, 
Coos Bay. 


Randy Bednar _ 
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By Andy Booz 
Managing Editor 


A do-all, a woman for all 
seasons, the ultimately adaptable 
worker-- that’s Patt Dustan. 

Patt’s work has taken her to 
Motor Vehicles Division offices 
throughout the state, in a variety of 
roles and challenges. 

Starting in 1962 as a long-term 
“temporary” employee--popularly 
known as a ‘90-day wonder’’--she 
helped key the division’s records 
into computers. 

At the Lana Avenue DMV head- 
quarters in Salem, she learned ‘‘just 
about every job in the whole place” 
while her temporary status, 
renewed several times, gave her a 
chance to prove herself. She stayed 
there 15 years. 

From Salem, she moved to the 
former Glisan Street office, where 
she continued to pursue the roles 
of those around her. For the next six 
years, she would fill a variety of staff 
slots. Consequently, she lightened 
the office workload and built for 
herself a generalist’s understand- 
ing. 

Last spring, her insight--and her 
persistence--connected her with a 
high-tech challenge. 

A year into a position at the 
Gladstone DMV office as Lead 
Worker--a title that implies skill 
diversity--she learned of the DLIS. 
The Driver License Issuance Sys- 
tem, a sophisticated computer sys- 
tem for the counter worker, 
promised to severely curtail paper 
shuffling between the Salem head- 
quarters and field offices. 


Right for the Challenge 


Along with the new computer 
came a list of its abilities: Every day, 
it could record and transmit regis- 
tration and driver license transac- 
tions, reconcile each employee’s 
cash balance and could remember 
all the items each counter worker 
issued, such as license plates and 
stickers. 

For some field workers--particu- 
larly those uninitiated to comput- 
ers--pulses raced at the mere 
mention of DLIS. It sounded com- 
plicated, tough to learn. 

The typically blistering pace of 
summer work in DMV’s field offices 
would become frantic, some field 
workers feared. And because most 
every aspect of day-to-day business 


wien Patt Dustan 
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COMPUTERIZED COMPUTATIONS--Patt Dustan, lead worker at the 
Gladstone DMV office, looks over the shoulder of Bea Maulding, MVR 1. 


dealings would revolve around the 
new computer, mastering it would 
be critical. 

To ease that transition, Motor 
Vehicles Division officials searched 
the state for a dozen or so teachers- 
to-be, to learn the newest in com- 
puter technology, and tell the 
story--in layman’s language--to the 
hundreds who had to use DLIS. 

Patt Dustan was among the 
chosen few. 

She left the Gladstone DMV 
office--together with four installers 
and technicians and a van-load of 
computers--for a summer of field 
trips. 

The headaches weren't as bad as 
she had dreamed them to be. Her 
greatest fear was, she says in retro- 
spect, that her students wouldn’t 
be willing to work with the new 
computers. 

Fortunately for Patt, she encoun- 
tered no computerphobiacs. 


“Some people didn’t want to 
change. But DMV is in constant 
change, and for the most part they 
wanted to learn and be good at 
their work. 

“The thing about DLIS is that 
operators couldn’t ignore it. If you 
don’t know DLIS, you don’t get 
anything done. It’s there, and it’s 
going to stay.” 

As Patt started in her role as 
teacher, she found herself wearing 
several hats. Among them was DLIS 
troubleshooter, chief of inspiration, 
and amateur psychologist. 

Electrical power surges would 
suddenly lock up a computer key- 
board, leaving workers helpless-- 
unable to access any information 
on the computer--and all business 
transactions would come to a halt. 

When the computers were 
“down,’’ customer lines would 
grow and those waiting typically 
offered little sympathy. Sim- 


ilarly, the 
printers which 
produce driver ‘ 
licenses would occasionally go on 
strike, lock up and interrupt the 
business day. 

But, at least in Patt’s opinion, the 
greatest headache wasn’t the com- 
puter bumbling, but the human 
frustration. 

“To look at a person and know 
that they weren't getting it, then 
not to have them say anything-- 
that’s the biggest headache.” The 
solution? ‘‘Keep on saying it until 
some light turns on.” 


Survival 


It’s enough to make a person go 
home, sink into a cushy chair, turn 
on the TV and watch a soap opera. 
And she does. 


To ease the DLIS transition, 
DMV officials searched 
the state fora dozen 
teachers- to-be. Patt was 
among the chosen few. 


Patt makes a habit of scheduling 
her favorite soaps into her day, in 
fact, and tapes on her VCR the 
weepy ones that appear in the late 
afternoon. Ah, relief. 

She admits life at DMV isn’t all 
that bad. ‘‘I’d say, statewide, we’ve 
got a real intelligent group out 
there. They have to be or they 
wouldn’t survive.”” 

Survival, in fact, was one of the 
driving forces for her this summer. 
“| didn’t want to fail in my job, 
because if | did, they would fail, 
too.” 

“I try to be calm” when working 
with employees, Patt says. “If I’m 
not, I’m going to get all the others 
uptight, too.” She considers herself 
a “doer, an organizer,’’ someone 
who doesn’t mind getting involved. 

Since her start with DMV more 
than two dozen years ago, she’s 
more sure of herself, ‘‘and that 
helps when it comes to managing 
people. 

“When | see a problem coming, 
when I see a person change, I'll sit 
back and study the situation for a 
while. | won't get all over them.” 

And when a problem appears 
bigger than life, too tough to tackle, 
she offers this advice: ‘Just do the 
best you can. Then make it better.’ 


ae Retirees report RE Sey 


Irene Brad- 
field, Salem, 
ret. HWY Sec- 
retary Ill, 1978. 

Since retire- 
ment, Irene has 
continued to 
devote time to 
civic groups, 
including 
Retired Oregon « 

Public Employees Association, in 
which she is treasurer. 

“| hope that more retirees take 
the interest and join one of these 
(civic) organizations. Many retirees 
need to say ‘thanks’ to one of these 
groups because they influenced the 
Legislature on their behalf.’ 

In her spare time, Irene enjoys 


gardening and cooking. She 
especially enjoys trying different 
recipes, and she closely follows 
Florence Neavoll’s culinary crea- 
tions. She still finds time to visit with 
“the girls” from her Highway days 
each month for lunch. 
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Fred A. Steers, Florence, ret. 
PARKS Ranger II, 1978. 

After 21 years with the Parks 
Division, Fred retired to work on his 
28-acre homesite in Florence. 

His land keeps him busy with 
wood cutting, gardening and hay- 
ing in the summer. He also enjoys 
the chance to go hunting or fishing. 

Since retirement, Fred and his 
wife, Edna, have spent five weeks in 


New Zealand and Australia, and 
have also made several trips to the 
eastern United States to attend 
Army reunions. And as members of 
the Good Sam Club, they take a 
different trailer hike every month. 

Fred travels occasionally to Hon- 
eyman State Park to “see if they are 
still doing it right,’”’ in the state parks 
system. 
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Bob Whitby, Salem, 
Engineer 4, 1982. 

Since retiring from the Final 
Design Unit, Bob has been active in 
a wide variety of interests. 

Besides working around his own 
yard and doing survey work on the 
side, Bob has volunteered to help 


ret. HWY 


rebuild part of 
Mission Mill 
Museum. He 
also helped out 
in the Craft 
Courtyard at 
the Oregon 
State Fair. 

Last summer, 
he and his wife, 
Rhea, spent six 

Europe and ‘‘had 
They also attend- 
ed his 40th class reunion 
from Kings Point Academy, 
a Merchant Marine school back 
East. 

Bob enjoys his spinning wheel, 
carpentry work, reading and relax- 
ing to music. 
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Luis Rodea, HWY 
Highway Engineer II 
Salem 


Luis Rodea 


| did notice a slight 
increase in pressure, but it 
wasn’t terrible. High 
pressure is part of the job, 
and some of it you just 
can’t control because 
there’s such a grab bag of 
personalities out there. 
You're dealing with the 
public. South Commercial 
Street is a major 
thoroughfare with heavy 
traffic, and there’s a lot of 
work that has to be done 
within a certain time frame. 
Our jobs get a lot of 
exposure, and people 
speak their minds when 
they want. 


Linda Burnett, 
MVD, 

MVR I, 

South Salem. 


Linda Burnett 


Yes. With all the law 
changes, a change in 
managers (the new 
manager was a DLIS trainer 
and wasn’t here all 
summer), a shortage of 
staff, the installation of 
computers, the 
implementation of DLIS 
and the number of new 
people to the area, it’s 
been a real zoo--and it’s 
not over yet. October 1 
marks the beginning of our 
classified license system. 
It’s kind of like out of the 
frying pan and into the fire. 


Sandy Martell, Parks 
Clerical Specialist 
Champoeg State Park 


Sandy Martell 


| don’t feel that we were 
exposed to any pressure. 
Things went very 
smoothly--but we were 
very busy. We had some 
new employees this 
season and a lot of 
visitors, but | didn’t feel 
an unusual amount of 


stress or pressure. 


J.X. Wilson, 


“Did you feel an unusual amount of 
pressure in your job this summer, and if so, 
_ what do you think caused it?” ere | by 


Conrad Godding, 
HWY, 

HMW II, 

Drain. 


Conrad Godding 


| do feel pressure on my 
job, but I can’t say it was 
unusual pressure this 
summer. | credit the 
pressure | feel to being a 
new employee, learning to 
deal with the public, and 
work in a safe and efficient 
manner on the highway. 


Bea Maulding, DMV : HWY, Mark Reaney, 
Motor Vehicle Ann Scully, PARKS Region 5 HWY, 
Representative | Ranger I Maintenance Engineer, HEI, 
Gladstone Silver Falls State Park La Grande. Roseburg. 


Bea Maulding 


Yes, | think everyone who 
works for DMV felt a 
greater amount of pressure 
this summer. We had some 
legislative changes that 
went into effect earlier this 
year that slowed down 
many of our transactions. 
We also got a new 
computer (DLIS) system 
that took time to learn. We 
just had a real busy year 
and it seemed like the 
customer lines were 
endless. 


Ann Scully 


We had a great summer. 
We didn’t have too many 
people from Expo, 


probably because we're off 


the beaten path. This 
summer, the crowds were 
mainly Salem and Portland 
people since we had such 
great weather. 


J.X. Wilson 


No. Even though we have 
had a busier than usual 
summer season, we 
accomplished some very 
productive work resulting 
in significant 
improvements in the 
highway system. These 
kinds of results do not put 
any undue pressures on me 
whatsoever. 


Mark Reaney 


Inspecting the cold mix 
recycled asphalt paving 
project was a challenging 
experience. Working with 
an uncooperative contractor 
that was unfamiliar with 
the product compounded 
by our own inexperience, 
led to some very stressful 
situations and many long 
hours of work. 


